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The sequence of scenes which begins the eighth book of the Aeneid is one of the most 
splendid things in Latin poetry: the vision of Tiberinus, Aeneas' prayer, the journey up the 
Tiber and the arrival at Pallanteum. Strictly, this is not the very beginning of the book; the 
first paragraph of all, brisk and factual, may seem at first a little disappointing. But it has its 
own value as a contrast with what follows. 

It is full of activity and full of names: Messapus, Ufens, Mezentius, Venulus , Diomede, 
Aeneas, Turnus, Latinus. And it describes mobilisation in the mass: cavalry, armies, the 
devastation of broad territories. Then suddenly, at the start of the second paragraph, all this 
is swept away in a sentence of just three words, so terse that it has not even room for a 
verb: 'Talia per Latium.' 'Such were the events in Latium' would be a correct though 
laboured translation. Virgil is a master of subtle shifts of mood, but he is also a master of the 
abrupt transformation, which is what we find here. From confident bustle and multitude we 
are suddenly taken, in mid line, to Aeneas, a single man, alone, at night, anxiously reflective. 
The dramatic speed with which Virgil changes the mood brings out, through the force of 
contrast, the hero's loneliness and troubled spirit. 

The god appears 

But Aeneas does not remain troubled for long: Tiberinus appears to him in a vision and 
takes away his cares. Tiberinus is the god of the river; indeed he almost is the river, with his 
blue-grey clothing, the sedge upon his hair and his position among the poplar leaves. The 
landscape itself welcomes Aeneas to his new home; not only the river but the very earth, for 
Tiberinus hails the Trojan as 'long awaited by the soil of Laurentum and the fields of Latium'. 
Aeneas is told to look for a portent, and this too is described in terms which make us keenly 
conscious of the landscape. The sign will be a white sow and her piglets; it is described 
twice, and each time there is a lively colour contrast. The second time the white sow is seen 
against the green shore; the first time the contrast of colour is not made explicit, but the 
white sow is seen beneath some ilex trees, and ilex trees are strikingly dark in foliage. 

Then comes a miracle: Tiber ceases its current and becomes as still and level as a pool or 
marsh. Aeneas and his men row up the river, and Virgil studies the landscape with an even 
keener interest. Here is the journey in Virgil's own words (lines 90-6): 



ergo iter inceptum celerant rumore secundo: 
labitur uncta vadis obies; mirantur et undae, 
miratur nemus insuetum fulgentio longe 
scuta virum fiuvio pictasque innare carinas. 
olli remigio nocternque diemque fatigant 
et longos superant flexus, variisque teguntur 
arboribus, viridisque secant placido aequore silvas. 

And here is the Penguin translation by Jackson Knight: 

So then the Trojans began their journey and made good speed, encouraged by what 
Aeneas had been told. Greased pine-timbers slid over shallow water. The very waves 
wondered, and the woods, strangers to such a sight, were surprised to see floating in 
the river the brightly-painted ships with the warriors' far-gleaming shields. The 
Trojans rowed tirelessly till a night and a day were spent. They passed round long 
bends, and shaded by trees of many kinds they cut between green forests on the 
friendly river-surface. 

The passage seems very simple. It is paratactic - that is to say, virtually without subordinate 
clauses - so that the lines seem to glide effortlessly forward, the style matching the content: 
as the Trojans float along the stream, so the verse drifts smoothly onwards. But in reality 
the passage is remarkably complex. 

Strange viewpoints 

It is Virgil's habit to look at familiar things as though they were strange. He does this in the 
Georgies: look at the ordinary business of the countryside (he says in effect), look at the 
familiar landscape of Italy, and you will see how divine or almost miraculous such everyday 
things are, if only you look with fresh eyes. In the Aeneid too he takes the landscape of Italy 
and again, though in ways different from those of the Georgies, makes us see the familiar as 
strange. It is also his practice in the Aeneid to look at people and things from various 
different viewpoints. In the case of Virgil's characters this practice has been much written 
about. The Sibyl calls Turnus a second Achilles, but in the end he will play the role of Hector. 
To Juno and Amata Aeneas seems like Paris (or so they unjustly claim), but at different times 
we see him in lights that suggest Hector, Achilles, Jason, Augustus and so on. Virgil walks 
round his characters, so to speak, examining them from different angles, casting different 
lights upon them. All this is well known; but not everyone appreciates that Virgil does much 
the same with his landscapes. 

Let us then take these two practices of Virgil's - the habit of looking at the familiar as 
though it were strange, and the study of things from different viewpoints - and apply them 



to the voyage up the Tiber. He allows the reader to see the scene from four or five separate 
points of view, and in each of them the familiar is made strange in at least one way. 


Trojans, Italians, Arcadians 

First, there is the Trojans' viewpoint. They are witnessing a miracle, and they are 
penetrating into the unknown: the 'cutting through the green woods' is splendidly jungly, 
and the fine phrase longos superant flexus, which has them 'conquering' each new bend, 
conveys the sense that they are discovering and exploring things utterly unknown before. 
Then there is the viewpoint of ourselves, Virgil' s Italian readers (I say that because we must 
imagine ourselves to be Italians of the Augustan age if we are to get into the spirit of the 
poem): we see the familiar stretch of river between Ostia and Rome made strange in two 
ways. We see what in our own day is the most densely populated area in the world turned 
into jungle; and we see the turbulent, silty Tiber turned by miracle into a glassy calm (Tiber 
was notoriously yellow from the mud it carried; we see it in this form, yellow and eddying, 
near the start of the seventh book). 

The third viewpoint is that of the Arcadians, which emerges a little later than the passage 
which I have quoted, at lines 107ff. Here too the language suggests the strangeness, the 
miraculous nature of what they see: the ships glide through the dark wood. It sounds like 
one of those pictures of the world turned upside down, deer swimming in the sea or fish in 
the trees. The Arcadians all share this viewpoint, but one of them behaves differently from 
the rest: Pallas rushes forward and shouts to the ships and his rush of short, eager questions 
shows his boyish excitement. Then the rhythm becomes slow, the syntax smooth and 
extended as Aeneas - 'father Aeneas' he is significantly called at this moment - prepares to 
reply. This is the first encounter between the two : already it suggests the contrast of youth 
and maturity as well as the fatherly affection which Aeneas will come to have for the 
charming young man. 

The landscape amazed 

One last point of view remains, that of the landscape itself. The passage is flooded with 
words for wonder: 'mirantur... miratur ...' But by a stroke of genius Virgil attributes this 
emotion not to the Trojans - we can take it for granted that they marvel - but to the woods 
and waters. We are in the constant habit of talking about nature as though it had feelings; 
we speak of cruel seas, threatening skies, gentle pastures and so on. This is what the 
Victorian critic John Ruskin called the 'pathetic fallacy', and he said, rightly, that it is 
especially characteristic of the modern mind. But what we have here is quite different, and 
much more impressive. Virgil makes us suppose that the wonderment of nature here is not 
just a loose way of talking but a reality, part of the wonder itself: one aspect of the miracle 
is that the landscape comes alive and feels. Since the beginning of the seventh book the 



poem has been exploring Italy, its peoples and its scenery. It is a fitting culmination of this 
exploration that the scenery should now make its own response, first through the vision of 
Tiberinus, a god who is in a sense part of the landscape, and then through a miracle which 
makes trees and water instinct with life and emotion. 

But now let me present a puzzle, or at least a surprise. In recent times the imagination of 
northern man has been haunted by three exotic landscapes, the Mediterranean, the tropical 
jungle and the south sea island. To Virgil, of course, the Mediterranean scene was not 
exotic, it was merely home; and the age of exploration had not yet come to put the other 
landscapes into people's minds. It may therefore seem an anachronism to describe Virgil's 
picture of the Tiber as jungly or to suggest that he is evoking a sense of the exotic, of terra 
incognita, land unknown. And yet I cannot resist the conclusion that this is indeed what 
Virgil has done, and it is a tribute to his imaginative power that he has done it without 
having behind him any literature of exploration - in Africa, say, or the New World. Consider, 
for comparison, Joseph Conrads picture of a journey up the River Congo in his famous story. 
The Heart of Darkness: 

On we went again into the silence, along empty reaches, round the still bends, between the 
high walls of our winding way ... Trees, trees , millions of trees. 

Earlier in the same story the narrator, Marlow, looks out at the Thames and observes. 

This also has been one of the dark places of the earth... I was thinking of very old times, 
when the Romans first came here ... darkness was here yesterday. Imagine the feelings of a 
commander of a fine what d'ye call 'em? - trireme... Imagine him here - the very end of the 
world ... - and going up this river ... Sand-banks, marshes, forests, savages... Here and there 
a military camp lost in a wilderness... 

It is almost startling how many of Conrad's elements from these two passages are present in 
Virgil's few lines: the silence, the still water, the bends, the forest, the darkness, the little 
settlement, the setting of the present time against a distant past. 

Yet perhaps the differences are even more revealing than the likenesses. Virgil wants to 
evoke peace and beauty, Conrad savagery and horror, but they have hit upon such similar 
elements for their descriptions because Virgil has the imagination to know what qualities of 
landscape will strike the explorer, no matter what his mood may be. Another great 
difference is this: the ideas which in Conrad's story are separated by two or three dozen 
pages are in Virgil, so to speak, merged Into one. His Tiber is, as it were, both Congo and 
Thames: thanks to his multiplicity of different viewpoints, past and present, the alien and 
the known are all contained within a single vision. Expansiveness and concentration are, we 
might think, opposite qualities, and yet both are equally present in Virgil's lines: behind 



what seems to be the leisurely ease of his account there is concealed a formidable 
compression. 
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